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there had been an appreciable increase of the volume of production,
especially during the American boom of the summer months.
Nothing was more typical of 1933 than this divergence of national
economic tendencies. Reliance upon national self-help for economic
recovery, previously regarded as merely necessary in default of any
better means, became almost an item of faith after the petering out of
the World Economic Conference. At the Conference itself the doctrine
had been vehemently defended by certain American delegates and
others. Some European observers had hoped that with the Demo.-:
crats in power, and with the dollar released from the chains of gold,
the United States might choose a more internationalist commercial
and financial policy. Mr. Cordell Hull, the Secretary of State and
leader of the American delegation to the World Economic Conference,
was himself a confirmed internationalist, and he was supported in
the Cabinet by Mr. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture, who lost
no opportunity of instructing his fellow-citizens in the consequences
of a nationalist policy. If, he said in effect, the United States were
to abandon world markets for her primary products, then 40 or 50
million acres of h3r land would have to go permanently out of pro-
duction ; but if that conclusion were unpalatable, and she wished to
sell her surplus of primary products abroad, then she must be
prepared to buy the goods that other countries produced. Apart from
his work in London, it was on Mr. Hull's initiative that the economic
committee of the Pan-American Conference at Montevideo in Decem-
ber resolved that conventions should be negotiated for abolishing
import and export prohibitions and restrictions, and that all trade
agreements should include an unconditional and unrestricted most-
favoured-nation clause.1 The hand of Mr. Wallace, further, was
traceable in the President's demand, in March 1934, for powers to vary
customs duties f or the purpose of reaching commercial agreements with
other countries. Yet in 1933 itself there was little practical mitigation,
and much definite aggravation, of American economic nationalism.
The other chief creditor country, Great Britain, while staunchly
maintaining her new protectionism, concluded a series of commercial
agreements2 which effected a certain downward modification of tariff
barriers. On the whole, however, she too was unmistakably pursuing
a policy of self-help, by way of easy money behind a depreciated
exchange, combined with protection and other stimuli for home
industry and agriculture. The quantitative restriction of imports of
1 See the present volume, Part III, section (i).
3 With Argentina, Denmark, Estonia, Germany, Norway, Latvia and
Sweden.